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Pillars  of  the  United  Nations — International 
Economic  and  Social  Agencies  by  blair  bolles 


THE  ultimate  success  of  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  to  begin  functioning  in  January, 
in  preventing  future  outbreaks  of  war  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  success  of  the  many  special¬ 
ized  international  organizations  that  either  ante¬ 
date  the  UNO  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  estab¬ 
lished.  The  specialized  agencies  are  to  deal  with 
problems  which  throughout  history  have  created 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  instability  and 
fostered  the  sort  of  misunderstandings  between  na¬ 
tions  that  lead  to  war.  They  are  to  form  what  might 
be  described  as  buttresses  for  the  main  structure  of 
UNO,  being  of  it,  but  not  in  it.  If  they  prove  effec¬ 
tive,  they  will  eventually  not  only  enhance  the 
workability  of  the  UNO  but  may  perhaps  alter  its 
general  character  by  making  possible  a  shift  in  its 
present  emphasis  from  the  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes  to  their  timely  prevention.  The  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies,  in  combination,  could  ease  the 
tasks  of  the  Security  Council,  empowered  by  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  to  enforce  peace  through 
military  means,  and  enhance  the  role  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council.* 

It  is  through  the  latter  Council  that  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  according  to  Articles  57  and  63  of  the 
Charter,  will  be  brought  into  autonomous  relation¬ 
ship  with  UNO.  The  goals  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  in  essence  the  advancement  of  the 
Four  Freedoms,  lie  in  the  future.  They  are  listed 
as  “higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment, 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  development;  solutions  of  international  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  health,  and  related  problems;  interna¬ 
tional  cultural  and  educational  cooperation;  and 
universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.”^ 

1.  See  V.  M.  Dean,  “TThe  San  Francisco  Conference — with  Text 
of  Charter,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1945. 

2.  UNO  Charter,  Chapter  IX,  Article  55.  Report  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  Restdts  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  State  De¬ 
partment  Publication  2349  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1945),  p.  206. 


The  ultimate  success  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  achieving  these  ends  will  depend  on  the 
functioning  of  its  subordinate  agencies. 

THE  NEW  AGENCIES 

Each  of  the  specialized  agencies  is  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  particular  economic,  social  or  cul¬ 
tural  aspect  of  international  affairs  that  disturbs 
relations  between  nations  and  thereby  contributes 
to  war.  Three  of  the  agencies  proposed  during  the 
war  are  already  in  existence:  the  United  Nations 
Organization  for  Food  and  Agriculture;  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  and  the  Pie- 
paratory  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  to  give  way  to  a  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organizatioo 
as  soon  as  twenty  signatories  of  its  (institution 
have  approved  the  instrument. 

In  the  process  of  coming  into  existence  are  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  to  the 
creation  of  which  the  major  powers  tentativdy 
agreed  at  the  United  Nations  financial  conferena 
in  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  in  July  19^ 
First  steps  have  been  taken  toward  establishment  d 
a  United  Nations  Health  Organization  and  an  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Organization.^*  Delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  unanimously  advoated 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
and  individual  governments  represented  at  that 
conference  proposed  establishment  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Women  and  an  International  Ofiha  of 
Migration.  The  Commissions  would  have  a  difier- 
ent  status  from  the  organizations,  however,  as  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  UNO.  Article  68  of  the  Charter 
authorizes  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  set 

2a.  Another  international  organization  to  deal  with  ecoaonk 
matters  which  the  United  Nations  intend  to  establish  is  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  European  Inland  Transport,  proposals  for  whidi 
were  signed  on  May  8,  1945.  For  these  proposals,  in  Enjliii 
and  French,  see  Executive  Agreement  Series  4^8,  Depattntf 
of  State  Publication  2387  (Washington,  Government  Prudnt 
Office,  1945). 
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up  such  commissions  “as  may  be  required  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.” 

STRENGTH  IN  CENTRALIZATION 

While  the  international  specialized  agency  is  no 
novelty,  the  current  drive  to  group  the  agencies 
around  one  centralized  organization  could  endow 
them  with  a  joint  strength  they  never  possessed  in 
the  past  but  that  the  work  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  had  foreshadowed.  A  variety  of  organizations 
arc  today  in  existence  whose  functions  overlap  and 
whose  policies  conflict.  The  League  of  Nations  in 
1  1938  listed  806  official  and  private  international  or- 

r  ganizations.^  The  United  States  before  World  War 
II  officially  contributed  effort,  thought  and  funds  to 
the  development  of  at  least  29  organizations,  some 
in  the  inter-American  field  grouped  around  the 
Pan  American  Union  (such  as  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau),  most  of  them  independent  (as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union) ;  and  one  associated  with  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions— the  International  Labor  Office.^  The  United 
States  also  encouraged  the  Health  Organization  and 
the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  of  the  League 
without  taking  direct  part  in  their  work. 

The  Charter  authorizes  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  bring  into  relationship  with  UNO  not 
only  the  new  agencies  but  existing  ones  as  well, 
and  also  to  consult  with  both  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  nongovernmental  organizations  “which  arc 
concerned  with  matters  within  its  competence.”’ 
Three  Articles  of  the  Charter  provide  for  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  work  of  specialized  agencies  with 
the  work  of  the  Economic  and  ScKial  Council. 

3.  League  of  Nations,  Handbool(  of  International  Organization 
(Geneva,  1938). 

4.  L.  F.  Schmcckebicr,  in  International  Organizations  in  which 
the  United  States  Participates  (Washington,  Brookings,  1935), 
describes  the  29  organizations:  International  Penal  and  Prison 
Commission;  Cape  Spartcl  Lighthouse  Bureau;  International 
Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union;  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures;  International  Exchange  for  Publications; 
International  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property; 
Pan  American  Union;  International  Bureau  for  Customs  Tariffs; 
International  Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico; 
International  Central  Office  for  the  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic 
in  Africa;  Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation 
Congresses;  International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration;  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau;  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture;  International  Boundary  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada;  International  Office  of  Public  Health;  Inter- 
nabonal  Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada;  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union;  Bureau  of  the  International  Telecom- 
muniation  Union;  Inter-American  Trade  Mark  Registration 
Bureau;  International  Office  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Amer- 
^  and  Spain;  International  Hydrographic  Bureau;  Intema- 
boMl  Fisheries  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada;  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Statistics;  Central  Bureau  of  the  Map  of  the 
World;  International  Radio  Consulting  Committee;  American 
International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood;  Interna¬ 
tional  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts;  and  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization. 

5-  Chapter  X,  Article  71,  Report  to  the  President,  cited,  p.  212. 


Article  63  authorizes  the  Council  to  “coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies  through 
consultation  with  and  recommendations  to  such 
agencies  and  through  recommendations  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.”^  Article  64  authorizes  the  Council  to 
“take  appropriate  steps  to  obtain  regular  reports 
from  the  specialized  agencies”  and  to  “make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  with  the  specialized  agencies  to  obtain 
reports  on  the  steps  taken  to  give  effect  to  its  own 
recommendations  and  to  recommendations  on  mat¬ 
ters  falling  within  its  competence  made  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.”^  And  Article  70  authorizes  the 
Council  to  “make  arrangements  for  representatives 
of  the  specialized  agencies  to  participate,  without 
vote,  in  its  deliberations  and  in  those  of  the  com¬ 
missions  established  by  it,  and  for  its  representa¬ 
tives  to  participate  in  deliberations  of  the  special¬ 
ized  agencies.”*  The  constitutions  of  the  new,  exist¬ 
ing  and  proposed  agencies,  moreover,  specially  pro¬ 
vide  for  cooperation  with  one  another.  “This  Or¬ 
ganization  may  cooperate  with  other  specialized 
inter-governmental  organizations  and  agencies 
whose  interests  and  activities  are  related  to  its  pur¬ 
poses,”  Article  XI  of  the  constitution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  states.  The  drafters  of  the 
UNESCO  constitution,  moreover,  look  to  elim¬ 
ination  of  jurisdictional  rivalry  among  organiza¬ 
tions  by  providing,  also  in  Article  XI,  that  “when¬ 
ever  the  General  (Conference  of  this  Organization 
and  the  competent  authorities  of  any  other  special¬ 
ized  inter-governmental  organizations  or  agencies 
whose  purposes  and  functions  lie  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  this  Organization  deem  it  desirable  to 
effect  a  transfer  of  their  resources  and  activities  to 
this  Organization,  the  Director-General,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  (Conference,  may  enter  into 
mutually  acceptable  arrangements  for  this  purpose.” 

Former  officials  of  the  League  of  Nations  favor 
centralization,  although  the  League  was  the  parent 
organization  of  but  a  few  agencies — the  Health  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  Permanent  (Central  Opium  Board, 
the  Advisory  (Committee  on  Traflfic  in  Opium  and 
other  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Child  Welfare  (Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  International  Organization  for  In¬ 
tellectual  Cooperation.  The  International  Labor 
Organization,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  autonomous 
agency,  created  in  1919  at  the  same  time  as  the 
League.  “The  existence  of  a  series  of  uncoordi¬ 
nated,  unassociated  and  probably  competitive  agen- 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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PILLARS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


cies  would,  from  the  League’s  experience,  spell  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  political  chaos,”  Arthur  Sweetser, 
formerly  Acting  Director  of  the  Information  Sec¬ 
tion,  League  of  Nations  Secretariat,  said  in  1944.^ 
The  way  in  which  the  League  and  its  subsidiary 
organizations  met  their  international  problems  dur¬ 
ing  the  interwar  period  provides  valuable  guidance 
for  the  new  and  revised  organizations. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  as  well  as 
some  of  the  independent  agencies,  complete  cen¬ 
tralization  will  probably  be  long  in  coming  if  it  is 
ever  achieved.  The  Universal  Postal  Union,  which 
refused  to  attach  itself  to  the  League,  has  shown  no 
inclination  to  join  the  UNO;  while  its  functions 
are  by  no  means  so  complex  as  the  work  of  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  ILO,  which  deals  with  intricate 
economic  and  social  relationships,  the  UPU  ad¬ 
vances  human  knowledge  and  international  under¬ 
standing  by  speeding  the  exchange  of  mail,  includ¬ 
ing  publications,  around  the  world.  During  the  first 
series  of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  UNO  in  Lon¬ 
don  from  August  16  to  October  28,  1945,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  U.S.S.R.  delegate,  contended  that  all 
nonpolitical  organizations  of  the  League,  including 
their  personnel,  need  not  now  be  absorbed  by  the 
new  world  body.*®  The  United  States  and  the  other 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  not 
been  requested  nor  have  they  indicated  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  expand  the  Pan  American  organizations 
into  world-wide  agencies  that  would  be  brought 
into  relationship  with  the  UNO.  The  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  organizations  are  part  of  an  arrangement  for 
regional  security,  and  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
in  Articles  52,  53  and  54,  specifically  authorizes 
UNO  members  to  make  regional  agreements  pro¬ 
vided  they  “are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations.”**  Article  54, 
however,  provides  that  “the  Security  Council  shall 
at  all  times  be  kept  informed  of  activities  under¬ 
taken  or  in  contemplation  under  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  or  by  regional  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.”*^ 

PROBLEM  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  accomplishment  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
whether  they  are  centralized  or  not,  will  depend 
first  of  all  on  their  ability  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  national  sovereignty.  In  most  instances  the  agen¬ 
cies,  both  new  and  old,  have  the  authority  only  to 

9.  H.  E.  Davis,  Pioneers  of  World  Order  (New  York,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  1944),  p.  15. 

10.  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  October  13,  1945. 

11.  Report  to  the  President,  cited,  p.  202. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  204. 


recommend,  not  to  order,  that  member  nations 
adopt  and  implement  their  reports.  Both  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter  limit  the  power  of  the  UNO  and 
the  subordinate  organizations.  “The  Organization 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  all  its  members,”  says  Chapter  i.  Article  2,  para¬ 
graph  I  of  the  Charter.  “In  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  we  will 
retain  complete  freedom  of  action  in  determining 
our  national  agricultural  policies,”  President  Roose¬ 
velt  told  Congress  on  March  26,  1945.*^  “The  Or¬ 
ganization  is  prohibited  from  intervening  in  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  essentially  within  their  [the  Mem¬ 
bers’]  domestic  jurisdiction,”  says  Article  i,  para¬ 
graph  3  of  the  UNESCO  constitution.  A  difference 
among  governments  as  to  whether  member  coun¬ 
tries  should  or  should  not  submit  economic  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  international  air  traffic  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  an  international  body  has  contributed  to 
the  delay  in  setting  up  a  permanent  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  The  countries  tenta¬ 
tively  have  agreed,  however,  to  limit  sovereignty  in 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  with 
respect  to  safety  regulations,  and  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  f 
with  respect  to  lending. 

So  long  as  the  sovereignty  concept  remains  ab¬ 
solute,  international  agencies  face  the  possibility 
that  their  proposals  will  be  ignored  and  that  they 
might  become  centers  of  research  instead  of  action. 
This  situation  could  be  improved  by  appealing  to 
public  opinion,  but  unsystematized  appeals  have  | 
proved  vain  in  the  past.  The  new  agencies  do  want  ^ 
to  systematize  their  approach  to  public  opinion. 
The  FAO  and  UNESCO  constitutions,  for  in-  i 
stance,  require  member  states  to  report  regularly  j 
the  action  they  have  taken  on  the  organizations’ 
recommendations.  The  UNESCO  constitution  calls  I 
on  each  member  state  to  “make  such  arrangements 
as  suit  its  particular  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
associating  its  principal  bodies  interested  in  edu-  j 
cational,  scientific  and  cultural  matters  with  the 
work  of  the  Organization,  preferably  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Commission  broadly  lepresenta-  : 
tive  of  the  government  and  such  bodies,”*"*  and  di-  j 
rects  the  members  to  appoint  delegates  “after  consul-  | 
ration  with  the  National  Commission,  if  established,  i 
or  with  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  bodies.”*’  | 
Since  the  commissions  could  serve  as  unified  pres-  i 
sure  groups  within  each  country  to  push  for  i 


13.  “Message  to  Congress  transmitting  the  first  report  of  the 
Interim  Commission  for  Food  and  Agriculture,”  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Bulletin,  April  i,  1945,  p.  536. 

14.  Article  VII,  paragraph  i. 

15.  Article  IV,  paragraph  i. 
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national  acceptance  of  international  proposals, 
UNESCO  represents  a  form  of  cooperation  among 
peoples  as  well  as  governments.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  uses  another  form  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  among  peoples.  The  national 
delegations  to  ILO  are  tripartite,  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  government,  industry  and  labor. 
While  this  arrangement  has  not  always  created 
strong  pressure  on  public  opinion,  it  has  neverthe¬ 
less  promoted  democratic  discussion  and  made  it 
possible  for  the  ILO  to  examine  so  searchingly 
every  proposal  brought  before  it  that  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  added  to  the  store  of  knowledge  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  available  to  the  world. 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 

By  their  research  and  recommendations,  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  can  steer  the  world  away  from 
economic  and  cultural  nationalism.  To  promote 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  international  economic 
interdependence  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  United 
Nations  Fcxid  and  Agricultural  Organization, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  new  agencies  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Its  inception  dates  back  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Food  and  Agricultural  Conference  in  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  in  May  1943,  which  created  the 
Interim  Commission  on  Fcxid  and  Agriculture. 
Forty-three  governments*^  and  the  Danish  Lega¬ 
tion  in  Washington  sent  delegates,  and  the  same  43 
and  the  Danish  Minister  became  members  of  the 
Interim  Commission  which  on  August  i,  1944  pub¬ 
lished  a  proposed  constitution.*^  By  April  1945  the 
Constitution  had  been  accepted  by  20  govern¬ 
ments.*®  The  United  States  became  bound  on  July 
31,  1945,  when  the  President  signed  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  which  both  branches  of  Congress  had  passed 
by  majority  votes. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
FAO  since  President  Roosevelt  issued  the  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  Hot  Springs  Conference.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  Interim  Commission  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  FAO  have  always  been  in  Washington,  at 

16.  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Luxemburg, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Commonwealth,  Poland, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

17.  First  Report  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture  (Washington, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  1944). 

t8.  Australia,  Belgium,  China,  Dominican  Republic,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Egypt,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  Poland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


2841  McGill  Terrace,  Northwest.  The  Cxtmmis- 
sion’s  chairman  until  its  establishment  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  was  L.  B.  Pearson,  Minister  in 
the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Washington  when  the 
Interim  Commission  was  established.  He  subse¬ 
quently  was  appointed  Canadian  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  On  November  9,  1945  FAO  had 
42  members.*^  The  FAO  held  its  first  session  at 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec,  October  i6-November 
1, 1945,  and  established  the  permanent  organization 
as  a  going  concern.  The  Soviet  Union,  Byelorussia, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Argentina  sent  observers.  The 
Quebec  conference  appointed  as  first  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  a  Scottish  nutritionist  who 
founded  and,  until  his  election  to  Parliament  in 
1945,  directed  the  Rowett  Institute  for  Research  in 
Animal  Nutrition,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  FAO  are  to  raise  the 
world  level  of  nutrition,  to  expand  and  improve 
agricultural  production,  and  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  world’s  raisers  of  food.  To  achieve 
the  latter  objective,  the  FAO  intends  to  combat  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  by  promoting  international  ex¬ 
change  of  foodstuffs  on  a  wide  scale.  Forestry  and 
fisheries,  as  well  as  agricultural  products,  fall  within 
its  scope.  The  FAO  has  two  main  working  func¬ 
tions:  the  collection,  analysis,  interpretation  and 
dissemination  of  information  relating  to  nutrition, 
food  and  agriculture;  and  the  promotion,  and  in 
appropriate  cases,  recommendation  of  national  or 
international  action  with  respect  to  food,  agricul¬ 
ture,  forestry  and  fisheries.  The  recommendations 
for  action  cover  a  wide  field,  including:  (i)  scien¬ 
tific,  technological,  social  and  economic  research 
relating  to  nutrition,  food  and  agriculture;  (2)  im¬ 
provement  of  education  and  administration  relat¬ 
ing  to  nutritional  and  agricultural  science  and  prac¬ 
tice;  (3)  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction;  (4)  the  adoption  of  policies  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  adequate  agricultural  credit,  national  and 
international;  (5)  the  improvement  of  the  process¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  distribution  of  food  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  and  (6)  the  adoption  of  inter¬ 
national  policies  with  respect  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  arrangements. 

A  third  function  of  the  FAO  is  to  assist  indi¬ 
vidual  governments  by  providing  technical  assis¬ 
tance  that  they  request,  including  missions  to  study 

19.  The  42  members  are:  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Poland,  Syria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King¬ 
dom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia. 
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problems  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  aid  them  in  ful¬ 
filling  obligations  they  assume  in  accepting  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  FAO.^®  The  advisability  of  this 
service  might  encourage  governments  to  accept 
FAO  recommendations. 

The  FAO  lacks  any  power  beyond  persuasion  to 
overcome  political  or  economic  resistance  to  its  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Its  constitution  does  not  authorize 
it  to  administer  but  only  to  submit  proposals  to 
member  nations.  It  is  an  agency  of  governments 
without  provision  for  direct  nongovernmental  par¬ 
ticipation.  Its  organs  are  a  Conference,  in  which 
each  member  state  will  be  represented  by  one  mem¬ 
ber;  an  Executive  Committee  of  at  least  nine,  at 
most  fifteen,  members  appointed  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  from  its  own  members,  or  alternate  or  asso¬ 
ciate  members,  or  their  advisers;  and  a  Director- 
General,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Conference  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  rules.  The  Conference,  the  para¬ 
mount  organ,  is  to  adopt  its  major  decisions  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  Conference  can  admit  new 
members  beyond  the  44  nations  present  at  Hot 
Springs  by  two-thirds  majority  of  all  the  members; 
it  can  make  recommendations  to  member  govern¬ 
ments  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
and  it  can  submit  conventions  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  individual 
members  adhere  to  the  organization  for  five  years. 
The  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  budget  during  the  first 
five  years,  when  expenses  are  expected  to  average 
$5,000,000  a  year. 

Limited  though  the  FAO  is  in  positive  function, 
it  exceeds  in  scope  other  agencies  which  in  the  past 
have  been  concerned  with  the  same  field.  No  inter¬ 
national  agency  before  has  undertaken  the  dual 
task  of  improving  nutrition  and  agriculture.  The 
International  Labor  Organization  has  adopted  a 
number  of  conventions  and  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  agriculture  and  has  a  committee  dealing 
specifically  with  agriculture.  The  United  States  has 
promoted  international  agricultural  research  coop¬ 
eration  through  two  statutes^*  which  authorize  the 
lending  of  Department  of  Agriculture  technicians 
to  Latin  American  governments  and  the  training 
in  the  Department  of  technicians  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  outstanding  international  agency  in  the 
field  has  been  the  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Rome,  set  up  by  convention  signed  on 
June  7, 1905,  to  which  the  United  States  proclaimed 
its  ratification  in  1908.  Its  whole  emphasis  was  on 

20.  The  Work,  of  FAO,  General  Report  to  the  First  Session  of 
the  Conference  (Washington,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion,  1945). 

21.  Public  63,  76th  Congress,  May  3,  1939;  and  Public  355, 
76th  Congress,  August  9,  1939. 


research  and  agricultural  statistics,  not  nutrition. 
The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  has 
the  second  most  valuable  agricultural  library  in 
the  world.  The  Axis  used  this  Institute  for  its 
own  ends  during  World  War  II.  The  United 
States  government  takes  the  view  that  the  functions 
and  physical  resources  of  the  International  Institute 
should  be  absorbed  into  the  FAO,^^  and  the  Que¬ 
bec  conference  recommended  such  action. 

CIVIL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

The  second  specialized  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  established  in  point  of'  time  was  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza¬ 
tion,  which  has  headquarters  in  Montreal.  The 
Conference  on  Civil  Aviation,  held  in  Chicago 
from  November  i  to  December  7,  1944,^^  created 
the  agency,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  up  a  Con¬ 
vention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Edward  P. 
Warner,  president  of  the  Provisional  Organization, 
reported  on  October  15  that  the  agency  by  then 
had  settled  down  to  the  continuous  activity  of  a 
functioning  international  organization.^^  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  problems  are  the  creation  of  airway  organiza¬ 
tion,  communications  and  weather  service,  air¬ 
dromes  and  traffic  control,  and  the  various  national 
methods  of  handling  traffic  control.  The  Air  Tram- 
port  Committee  of  PICAO  last  summer  requested 
the  52  governments  which  sent  representatives  to 
the  Chicago  conference  to  submit  their  ideas  about 
reciprocal  landing  rights  and  reciprocal  air  priv¬ 
ileges.  By  November  23,  1945,  39  governments  had 
accepted  the  interim  civil  aviation  agreement  which 
established  PICAO.^’  President  Warner  is  a  United 
States  citizen,  but  the  agency  has  South  Amer¬ 
ican,  Asiatic  and  European  vice-presidents— Dr. 
Guillermo  Eliseo  Suarez  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Chian 
Kin-ngan  of  China;  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Copes  van 
Hasselt  of  the  Netherlands.  The  President  reccivet 

22.  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  April  12,  1945,  79th  Congress,  w 
Session,  hearings  before  the  Committee  pursuant  to  H.J.  Rewh- 
tion  14s  providing  for  membership  of  the  United  States  ifltix 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Natiou 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1945),  p.  24. 

23.  J.  P.  Van  Zandt,  “The  Chicago  Civil  Aviation  Conferena,’ 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1945. 

24.  New  York  Times,  October  16,  1945. 

25.  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Odt 
China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Eire,  B 
Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  IceW 
India,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netbe- 
lands.  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Portopl 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Turkey,  the  United 
dom  and  the  United  States.  India,  New  Zealand  and  the  UnW 
Kingdom  joined  with  reservations.  State  Department,  BiJIm 
November  25,  1945,  p.  873. 
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an  annual  salary  of  $22,000  and  $5,000  a  year  for 
entertaining. 

The  history  of  the  movement  to  establish  a 
permanent  civil  aviation  agency  shows  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  political  considerations  on  the  nature  of 
nonpolitical  institutions  and  reveals  the  reluctance 
of  national  states  to  bow  to  international  decisions. 
The  U.S.S.R.  absented  itself  from  the  Chicago  con¬ 
ference  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  wish  to 
participate  in  a  meeting  with  representatives  of 
Switzerland  and  Spain,  with  neither  of  which  it 
maintains  diplomatic  relations;  also,  the  policies  of 
both  countries  during  World  War  II  aroused  Rus¬ 
sian  criticism.  Within  the  conference,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  differed  over  two 
fundamental  questions.  The  United  Kingdom  ad¬ 
vocated  the  establishment  of  an  international  body 
with  strong  regulatory  powers,  including  authority 
to  allocate  routes  throughout  the  world,  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  what  frequency  those  routes  would  be 
operated,  what  types  of  aircraft  would  be  used,  and 
what  rates  the  operators  should  charge.  The  United 
States,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  countries 
represented  at  Chicago,  proposed  on  the  contrary 
that,  for  the  immediate  post-war  era  at  least,  only 
an  international  civil  aviation  council  with  tech¬ 
nical  and  advisory  powers  was  desirable.  The 
United  States  urged  that  the  states  agree  on  the 
right  of  planes  from  one  state  to  pick  up  traflic 
in  a  second  state  en  route  to  a  third  state.  The 
United  Kingdom  objected  to  the  proposal,  which 
has  become  known  as  “the  Fifth  Freedom.” 

Owing  to  this  twofold  disagreement,  none  of 
the  documents  drawn  up  at  Chicago,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interim  agreement,  has  obtained 
sufficient  ratifications  to  become  operative.  The 
International  Civil  Aviation  Convention,  whose 
framers  consider  it  the  successor  to  the  Paris  con¬ 
vention  of  1919  and  the  Havana  convention  of 
1928,  has  been  ratified  only  by  Poland  (November 
23,  1945).  The  Administration  submitted  the  con¬ 
vention  to  the  Senate  for  approval  last  January. 
Two  other  documents  were  considered  at  Chicago. 
The  agreement  for  the  Two  Freedoms — permitting 
the  planes  of  one  country  to  fly  across  a  second 
country  and  also  to  land  in  a  second  country  for 
non-traffic  purposes  on  the  way  to  a  third  country — 
has  been  accepted  by  23  nations.  Eleven  nations 
have  accepted  the  agreement  for  the  Five  Free¬ 
doms,  granting  the  above  Two  Freedoms,  the  pick¬ 
up  right,  and  two  additional  privileges — first,  of 
putting  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  taken  on 
in  the  territory  of  the  state  whose  nationality  the 
aircraft  possesses,  and  second,  of  taking  on  pas¬ 
sengers,  mail  and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory 


of  the  state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses. 

In  the  absence  of  international  understanding 
on  civil  aviation,  the  United  States,  since  the 
Chicago  conference,  has  signed  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  with  seven  countries^*^  providing  for  the 
Fifth  Freedom  of  pick-up.  Negotiations  have  been 
begun  with  Mexico  and  are  being  discussed  with 
France.  Nevertheless,  the  pressure  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  useful,  official,  permanent  international 
civil  aviation  organization  has  not  abated.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  each  and  every  country  should  be  able 
to  fly  internationally  according  to  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations,  which  is  a  covenant;  that  the 
covenant  should  be  agreed  upon  so  that  the  rules 
are  the  same  for  all  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  universal  rights  should 
sign  the  Convention  and  be  under  a  treaty  obliga¬ 
tion  to  abide  by  those  rules  as  administered  by  the 
international  body,”  H.  J.  Symington,  of  Canada, 
president  of  the  private  International  Air  Transport 
Association,  told  a  dinner  meeting  arranged  in 
Montreal  last  October  for  officials  of  both  the  lATA 
and  the  Provisional  Organization.  “If  you  can’t 
get  complete  unanimity,  and  you  can’t,  then  it  must 
be  expressed  by  a  strong  and  reasonable  majority, 
and  this  I  believe  you  can  get.  No  country  can 
hold  its  place  among  highly  developed  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  world  without  air  transportation.” 

INTERNATIONAL  FUND  AND  BANK 

To  stimulate  the  flow  of  trade  among  nations 
and  discourage  tendencies  toward  economic  chau¬ 
vinism,  the  United  Nations  have  also  prepared 
agreements  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  and  an  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  Bank  would  make  and  guarantee  loans 
to  individual  member  countries  for  their  internal 
economic  development  and  thereby  promote  com¬ 
merce.  The  Fund  would  serve  as  a  loan  agency 
for  stabilizing  international  exchange,  necessary  if 
trade  among  countries  is  to  be  active.  The  first 
public  projxisals  for  establishing  such  internation¬ 
al  financial  agencies  were  made  in  March  1943, 
with  the  publication  of  plans  by  Lord  Keynes,  of 
the  British  Treasury,  and  Harry  D.  White,  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  issued  a  joint  statement  on  a 
fund  and  bank  on  April  21,  1944.  From  July  i  to 
22,  1944,  the  representatives  of  44  governments 
met  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Confer- 

26.  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Switzerland 
and,  most  recendy,  Norway.  For  the  Norwegian  Agreement  of 
October  6,  1945,  see  State  Department,  Bulletin,  October  7, 
*945.  P-  550- 
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cnce,  and  produced  Articles  of  Agreement  on  a 
Fund  and  a  Bank.^^  The  United  States  adhered 
to  both  Fund  and  Bank  through  a  statute  passed 
by  House  and  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  31,  1945.^®  By  December  i  only  one  other 
state,  China,  had  adhered,  several  states  awaiting 
final  British  action  before  signing.  On  December  18 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  were  approved  by 
Britain.  The  Articles  of  Agreement,  to  come  into 
effect,  are  to  be  signed  by  December  31,  1945  by 
countries  responsible  for  65  per  cent  of  the  capital 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  The  agree¬ 
ments  set  the  capital  of  the  Bank  at  $9,100,000,000, 
65  per  cent  of  which  is  $5,915,000,000;  the  capital 
of  the  Fund  at  $8,800,000,000,  65  per  cent  of  which 
is  $5,720,000,000.  The  Agreements  assign  to  the 
United  States  the  highest  quota  of  any  country  for 
contribution  to  both  Bank  and  Fund,  $3,175,000,000 
to  the  former,  $2,750,000,000  to  the  latter.  Accept¬ 
ance  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  China,  would  provide 
the  necessary  65  per  cent  to  begin  the  operations  of 
both  institutions. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 

Intensification  of  economic  autarchy,  character¬ 
ized  by  anxious  efforts  on  the  part  of  different 
countries  to  arrive  at  commercial  and  economic 
self-sufficiency,  marked  world  affairs  during  the 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
The  United  States  raised  its  tariff  barriers  by  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  (1930).  The  British  Dominions 
inaugurated  empire  preference  (1932).  Germany 
resorted  to  the  use  of  blocked  marks.  Japan  arro¬ 
gated  to  itself  exclusive  trading  privileges  in  large 
areas  of  Asia.  Import  quotas,  export  subsidies, 
cartels  that  limited  trading  and  commodity  agree¬ 
ments  that  promoted  scarcity  were  other  devices  of 
economic  nationalism.  To  resist  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  reliance  on  artificial  barriers  to  the  flow  of 
commerce  internationally  the  United  States  has 
])roposed  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Trade  Organization.  The  first  formal  suggestion 
concerning  such  an  agency  was  made  during  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco.^^ 
On  December  6,  1945  the  State  Department  made 
public  a  set  of  proposals  for  the  ITO  at  the  same 
time  that  the  United  States  announced  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  financial  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  purpose  of  the  agreement,  whose 

27.  E.  L.  Dulles,  “Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Conference,”  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Reports,  September  i,  1944.  For  the  constitutions  of 
the  Fund  and  Bank,  see  Articles  of  Agreement,  U.S.  Treasury 
Publication  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1944). 

28.  Public  1 71,  79th  Congress. 

29.  Report  to  the  President,  cited,  p.  119. 


main  feature  was  a  loan  of  $3,750,000,000  at  2  per 
cent,  is  to  provide  the  United  Kingdom  with 
enough  dollars  to  restore  the  foundations  of  its  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  and  to  free  it,  without  eco¬ 
nomic  injury,  from  self-imposed  restrictions  on 
commercial  policy.  The  actual  lending  of  the 
money  depends  on  Congressional  approval.  The 
Secretary  of  State  announced  that  the  “government 
of  the  United ’Kingdom  is  in  full  agreement  on  all 
important  points  in  these  proposals  [for  an  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization]  and  accepts  them  as 
a  basis  for  international  discussion;  and  it  will,  in 
common  with  the  United  States  government,  use 
its  best  endeavors  to  bring  such  discussions  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  the  light  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  other  countries.”  The  two  governments 
also  agreed  to  “begin  preliminary  negotiations  at 
an  early  date  between  themselves  and  with  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  developing  concrete 
arrangements  to  carry  out  these  proposals,  includ¬ 
ing  definitive  measures  for  the  relaxation  of  trade 
barriers  of  all  kinds.  These  negotiations  will  relate 
to  tariffs  and  preferences,  quantitative  restrictions, 
subsidies,  state  trading,  cartels  and  other  types  of 
trade  barriers.”  The  United  Kingdom  tentatively 
plans  to  convene  a  United  Nations  conference  in 
London  in  August  1946,  in  order  to  set  up  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization. 

The  United  States  has  sought  international  lib¬ 
eralization  of  trade  since  1934,  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Trade  Agreements  law.^°  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  Charter  proposed  economic  liberalism,  and  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  in 
the  master  lend-lease  agreement  between  the  two 
nations,  signed  on  February  23,  1942,  that  lend- 
lease  settlement  should  “promote  .  .  .  the  better¬ 
ment  of  world-wide  economicv  relations.”^^ 

30.  H.  P.  Whidden,  “Reciprocal  Trade  Program  and  Post-War 
Reconstruction,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  i,  1943. 

31.  Article  VII  of  the  master  lend-lease  agreement.  “In  the 
final  determination  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided  to  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  return  for  aid  furnished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
II,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as  not 
to  burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  but  to  promote 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relations  between  them  and 
the  betterment  of  world-wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end, 
they  shall  include  provision  for  agreed  action  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  open  to  participa¬ 
tion  by  all  other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expan¬ 
sion,  by  appropriate  international  and  domestic  measures,  of 
production,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of 
goods,  which  are  the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and 
welfare  of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  treatment  in  international  commerce,  and  to  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers;  and,  in  general,  to 
the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  12,  1941,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  [Atlantic  Charter], 

“At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations  shall  be  begun 
between  the  two  Governments  with  a  view  to  determining,  in 
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educational  and  cultural 

ORGANIZATION 

The  United  Nations  are  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects 
of  world  organization.  The  first  direct  expression 
of  interest  in  intellectual  cooperation  during  World 
War  II  came  in  1944.  The  ninth  session  of  the 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education,  held 
in  London  from  April  5  to  19  of  that  year,  dis¬ 
cussed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States, 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  educational  and  cultural  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  reconstruction  period.^^  This  discussion 
led  in  the  ensuing  18  months  to  United  Nations 
agreement  on  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific  and  cultural  organization.  On 
July  31  the  State  Department  published  the  draft 
proposals  of  the  Conference  of  Allied  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Education  for  an  Educational  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations.^^  The 
proposals  were  discussed  at  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  arranged  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  on  September  21  and  22.  The  United 
Nations  agreed  on  a  constitution^”*  for  the  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  at  a 
conference  held  in  London  from  November  i  to 
16,  1945,  with  43  governments  represented.^* 
Venezuela  sent  an  observer,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
not  represented.  The  United  Kingdom,  in  associa¬ 
tion  w'ith  France,  convened  the  London  meeting. 
The  Constitution  will  come  into  force  when  it  has 
been  accepted  by  20  of  its  signatories.  Meanwhile, 
the  conference  agreed  on  an  instrument  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Preparatory  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Commission,  and  voted  that  Paris  should 
be  the  seat  of  UNESCO. 

The  constitution  describes  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  as  the  “unrestricted  pursuit  of  ob¬ 
jective  truth  and  in  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge.”  UNESCO  is  to  “collaborate  in  the 
work  of  advancing  the  mutual  knowledge  and 

the  light  of  governing  economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  above-stated  objectives  by  their  own  agreed  action 
and  of  seeking  the  agreed  action  of  the  other  like-minded  Gov¬ 
ernments." 

32.  C.  M.  Thompson,  “United  Nations  Plans  for  Post-War 
Education,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  i,  1945. 

33.  State  Department,  Bulletin,  August  5,  1945. 

34.  Bulletin  on  Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs  (Wash¬ 
ington,  American  Council  on  Education,  1945),  No.  93;  also 
State  Department,  Bulletin,  November  18,  1945. 

35-  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Egypt,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
burg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nor¬ 
way,  Panama,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Turkey,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay  and  Yugoslavia. 


understanding  of  peoples  through  all  means  of 
mass  communication  and  to  that  end  recommend 
such  international  agreements  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and 
image.”  Another  of  its  functions  will  be  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  members  “at  their  request  in  the 
development  of  educational  activities  by  institut¬ 
ing  collaboration  among  the  nations  to  advance 
the  ideal  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  . .  . 
by  suggesting  educational  methods  best  suited  to 
prepare  the  children  of  the  world  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  freedom.”  A  third  function  will  be  to 
“maintain,  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  by  as¬ 
suring  the  conversation  and  protection  of  the 
world-inheritance  of  books,  works  of  art  and 
monuments  of  history  and  science,  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  nations  concerned  the  necessary  inter¬ 
national  conventions;  by  encouraging  cooperation 
among  the  nations  in  all  branches  of  intellectual 
activity,  including  the  international  exchange  of 
persons  active  in  the  fields  of  education,  science 
and  culture  and  the  exchange  of  publications,  ob¬ 
jects  of  artistic  and  scientific  interest  and  other 
materials  of  information;  by  initiating  methods  of 
international  cooperation  calculated  to  give  the 
people  of  all  countries  access  to  the  printed  and 
published  materials  produced  by  any  of  them.” 

The  vague  wording  of  its  purposes  will  enable 
UNESCO  to  deal  in  a  flexible  manner  with  what¬ 
ever  problems  come  before  it.  The  agency  will 
operate  through  a  General  Conference,  which  will 
consist  of  representatives  of  every  member  of  the 
organization  (each  member  will  appoint  not  more 
than  five  delegates),  an  Executive  Board  of  18 
members  elected  by  the  General  Ck)nference,  and  a 
Director  General  to  be  nominated  by  the  Executive 
Board  and  appointed  by  the  General  Conference 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  The  (Conference,  which  is 
to  meet  annually,  will  determine  the  policies  and 
the  main  lines  of  work  of  the  organization;  and  the 
Executive  Board,  which  is  to  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year,  will  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
program  adopted  by  the  conference  and  shall  pre¬ 
pare  its  agenda  and  program  of  work.  It  will  also 
recommend  to  the  General  (Conference  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  members  to  the  Organization. 

The  foremost  contemporary  problem  in  interna¬ 
tional  scientific  exchange  has  been  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  UNES¬ 
CO  by  the  decision  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
special  United  Nations  Organization  commission 
for  considering  international  agreement  on  the  use 
of  atomic  power  and  the  interchange  of  scientific 
information  applicable  to  the  making  of  weapons. 
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PILLARS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


UNITED  NATIONS  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 

The  desirability  of  an  organized  international 
effort  to  contribute  to  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  well-being  of  mankind  was  recognized 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  The  delegations 
of  Brazil  and  China  submitted  recommendations 
urging  the  leading  governments  to  convoke  a  con¬ 
ference  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Health  Organization.  All  other  delegations  ap¬ 
proved  the  Brazilian  and  Chinese  suggestion,  and 
the  two  governments  subsequently  proposed  in 
diplomatic  notes  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France  that  the  six 
nations  together  sponsor  the  requisite  conference. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  convocation  of  such  a 
meeting.  State  Department  officials  on  October  ii 
and  12,  1945  convened  with  public  health  authori¬ 
ties  and  representatives  of  private  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  discussion  of  establishment  of  a 
Health  Organization.  “Certain  general  functions 
visualized  for  the  organization  are  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  world-wide  disease  statistics  as  a 
basis  for  epidemic  control;  assistance  to  national 
health  services  to  control  disease  at  their  sources; 
centralization,  consolidations  and  subsequent  distri¬ 
bution  of  health  and  medical  knowledge;  standard¬ 
ization  and  control  of  drugs  and  other  therapeutic 
agents,”  the  State  Department  announced  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16.  “The  group  urged  that  the  United  States 
use  its  influence  to  create  an  organization  that 
would  be  technically  competent  and  at  the  same 
time  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  who  it  pointed  out,  are  the  recipients 
of  health  service  and  therefore  deeply  interested  in 
all  health  matters.” 

The  problem  of  promoting  world  health  involves 
the  safeguarding  of  mankind  and  of  animals  from 
disease-bearers  without  unduly  interfering  with 
the  world’s  commerce.  Nations  probably  have  al¬ 
ready  achieved  more  through  international  coop¬ 
eration  in  this  field  than  in  any  other.  The  effort 
at  cooperation  with  respect  to  health  is  old,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  a  conference  summoned  by  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon  in  Paris  in  1851.  The  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  League  had  a  notable  record, 
both  in  control  of  epidemics,  like  its  attack  on 
dengue  fever  in  Greece  in  1928,  and  the  prevention 
of  disease  at  the  source.  International  health  work, 
however,  has  been  restricted  by  lack  of  unification 
of  agencies  with  similar  objectives.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Office  of  Public  Health  which  was  founded 
in  1907  and  to  which  the  United  States  adhered  in 
1908,  paralleled  the  League’s  Health  Organization 
in  much  of  its  work  after  1920;  yet  the  office  de¬ 


clined  to  merge  with  the  Organization  because  the 
United  States,  explicidy  in  1921,  would  not  at  that 
time  participate  in  an  agency  affiliated  with  the 
League. 

The  United  States,  however,  did  agree  to  a  plan 
for  cooperation  between  the  International  Office 
and  the  League  Organization  which  cooperated 
also  with  the  Pan  American  Bureau  (convention 
signed  1924;  United  States  ratified  in  1925).^^ 

In  emphasizing  their  conception  that  interna- 
tional  relations  rest  on  a  social  foundation,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  lists  the  promotion  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  as  one  of  its 
objectives.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Agree¬ 
ment  on  its  exact  nature  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  although  the  Preparatory  Commission  in 
London  gave  some  consideration  to  its  establish¬ 
ment.  The  commission  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  for  all  the  other  special  agencies,  a  sort 
of  general  guardian  of  the  Four  Freedoms  which 
the  various  agencies  serve  in  special  ways.  The 
original  decision  to  set  up  such  an  agency  reflects 
the  belief  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  preamble 
of  their  own  Charter,  which  states  that  the  nations 
are  “determined  ...  to  reaffirm  faith  in  funda¬ 
mental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  d 
the  human  person.”  The  United  States  delegation 
looked  upon  the  Human  Rights  Commission  as 
an  agency  that  could  work  out  an  “international 
bill  of  rights,  with  a  view  to  incorporation  in  thdr 
fundamental  law,  just  as  there  is  a  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  American  Constitution.”  The  possibility 
of  conflict  here  is  obvious,  since  the  various  na¬ 
tions  do  not  accord  equal  importance  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  freedoms  listed  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

OLD  AGENCIES  FOR  UNO 

The  pre-war  agencies  which  the  UNO  is  most 
likely  to  include  in  its  cluster  of  specialized  organ¬ 
izations  are  the  bodies  dealing  with  the  control  ol 
opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization.’’  International  co- 

36.  For  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  international  coopoi- 
don  in  public  health,  see  R.  F.  Reath,  The  Development  tf 
International  Activity  in  the  Field  of  Public  Health  (typescrift 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1944,  Ph.D.  thesis). 

37.  “The  United  States  Delegation  wishes  to  go  on  record  a 

hoping  that  the  Organization  will  be  entrusted  with  superviaoi 
over  the  execution  of  existing  or  future  internadonal  agreerKSl 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  legitimate  traffic  in  opium  td 
other  dangerous  drugs,  and  the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic  ii 
the  abuse  of  such  drugs;  that  there  shall  be  established  an  d 
visory  body  to  advise  directly  the  Economic  and  Social  CouBcl 
on  these  matters;  and  that  the  existing  agencies  be  regarded  > 
autonomous  agencies  to  be  related  directly  to  the  Economic  ill 
Social  Council,”  the  United  Sutes  said  in  a  formal  sutemetf 
made  during  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Report  to  the  Pf» 
ident,  cited,  p.  122.  [ 
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operation  in  the  field  of  narcotics  goes  back  to  the 
Hague  Convention  signed  in  1912.  The  League  of 
Nations  had  a  permanent  Central  Opium  Board 
and  received  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium  and  Other 
Dangerous  Drugs.  International  cooperation  in  this 
matter  is  a  complicated  undertaking,  for  it  involves 
questions  of  health,  public  welfare,  justice  and 
policy,  as  well  as  legislation  and  administration.^^* 
The  International  Labor  Organization,  created 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty  as  an  autonomous  agency 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  voted  at  its  27th  session 
in  Paris  in  November  1945  to  change  its  constitu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  facilitate  its  entrance  into  the  UNO 
group.  The  ILO,  which  the  United  States  joined 
by  statute  with  approval  of  both  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1934,  vvas  an  active  agency  during  World 
War  II,  when  it  held  important  conferences  in 
New  York  (1941)  and  Philadelphia  (1944).  After 
the  1944  meeting.  President  Roosevelt  praised  its 
work:  “You  have  wisely  provided  for  the  further 
development  and  reorganization  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  itself  so  that  it  may  be 
broadened  and  strengthened  for  carrying  out  [its] 
social  objectives,  and  at  the  same  time  integrated 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  whatever  new  interna¬ 
tional  agency  or  agencies  are  created  by  the  United 
Nations.  This  forms  an  admirable  pattern  for 
formulating  certain  aspects  of  peace.”^®  A  year 
later  President  Truman  even  more  explicitly  in¬ 
vited  ILO  into  UNO.  Addressing  the  95th  session 
of  the  governing  body  in  Quebec  in  June  1945, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  said:  “The 
President  also  hopes  that  the  I.L.O.  will  be  able 
to  pursue  its  activities  in  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  proposed  general  organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  under  arrangements  providing 
sufficient  autonomy  to  permit  of  its  putting  forth 
its  greatest  effort.  ...  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  to  seek  for  the  I.L.O.  a 
proper  place  within  the  framework  of  the  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  of  the  United  Nations.”*^ 

The  move  to  attach  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  UNO,  however,  is  fraught  tem¬ 
porarily  with  political  difficulties.  The  U.S.S.R.  is 
opposed  to  the  ILO.  In  1944  the  ILO  quar¬ 
relled  bitterly  about  the  admission  of  delegates 
from  Argentina,  whose  government  was  accused 

37a.  P.  M.  Burnet,  “International  Bodies  for  Narcotics  Cx)n* 
trol,”  State  Department,  Bulletin,  October  14,  1945. 

38.  New  York,  Times,  May  18,  1944. 

39-  Monthly  Labor  Review  (Washington,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Labor  Department),  September  1945. 


of  having  Fascist  leanings,  and  at  the  Paris  con¬ 
ference  in  1945  the  Argentine  workers’  delegation 
was  thrown  out  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  delegation,  however,  was  not  challenged, 
and  Argentina  is  a  signatory  of  the  UNO  Charter. 
Yet  another  political  complication  with  respect  to 
attaching  ILO  to  UNO  is  the  fact  that  some  ILO 
members  are  states  which,  as  neutrals  during 
World  War  II,  are  not  yet  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  United  Nations. 

UNITED  STATES  LEADERSHIP 

One  outstanding  fact  of  interest  in  the  movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  as  a  cluster  within  the  United  Nations  is  the 
leadership  that  the  United  States  has  taken  in  the 
setting  up  of  each  agency.  This  leadership  attests 
to  the  change  in  attitude  which  has  come  over 
the  country  since  its  rejection  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  of  membership  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  since  its  refusal  to  permit  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Office  of  Public  Health — of  which  it  was  a 
member — to  be  affiliated  with  the  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  League.  In  some  instances  the  leadership 
might  have  been  exerted  more  vigorously — in  sup¬ 
port,  for  instance,  of  a  more  active  role  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  in  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  within  the  various  countries;  but 
within  the  limits  of  what  the  Administration 
thinks  Congress  will  readily  stand  for,  the  United 
States  not  only  has  supported  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  movements  toward  cooperation  but  has 
helped  to  set  the  general  chaacter  of  them  all  in 
so  far  as  they  emphasize  long-range  rather  than 
emergency  purposes.  Setting  up  the  specialized 
agencies  is  only  the  first  and  easiest  step  toward 
improving  the  fundamental  relationships  of  men 
and  countries,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  eradi¬ 
cating  the  underlying  causes  of  war  will  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  each  nation  to  implement  the 
work  of  the  special  agencies  by  adopting  their 
recommendations.  In  supporting  the  establishment 
of  the  organizations,  the  United  States  itself  has  by 
implication  assumed  a  responsibility  for  shaping 
its  own  policy  to  harmonize  with  that  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  seeing  that  its  policy  is 
consistently  and  efficiently  carried  out.  The  value 
of  the  specialized  organizations  can  be  effectively 
measured  only  at  some  time  in  the  future,  after  the 
disturbing  consequences  of  World.  War  II  have 
been  gradually  alleviated. 
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UNRRA’s  Achievements 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Blair  Bolles 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  established  at  Atlantic  City  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1943,  has  served  as  a  valuable  school  in  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  While  UNRRA  more  than  any  of 
the  United  Nations  groups  antedates  UNO,  it  is  an 
emergency  organization  and  will  not  long  be  associ¬ 
ated  directly  with  UNO.  Its  task  in  Europe  will  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  1946,  and  in  Asia  three 
months  later,  according  to  forecasts  of  the  third  Coun¬ 
cil  Meeting  of  UNRRA  held  in  London  in  August 
1945.  The  history  of  UNRRA  encourages  the  belief 
that  countries  of  widely  different  political  systems 
can  work  together  and,  through  discussion  and  vote 
in  a  council  where  every  member  is  represented,  reach 
decisions  acceptable  to  all. 

UNRRA  has  a  membership  of  47  countries,  33  of 
which  established  the  agency.*  Its  international  per¬ 
sonnel  is  drawn  from  more  than  30  countries.  Since 
the  surrender  of  Germany  made  possible  the  release 
of  many  men  and  women  from  strictly  military  duties, 
UNRRA  has  been  increasingly  successful  in  attract¬ 
ing  workers  of  the  high  calibre  it  needs.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Washington,  and  its  Director  General, 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  is  a  United  States  citizen. 
UNRRA  has  held  three  Council  meetings:  Atlantic 
City  in  1943,  Montreal  in  1944,  and  London  in  1945. 

The  scheme  of  international  financing  agreed  on  at 
the  first  Council  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  from  No¬ 
vember  10  to  December  i,  1943^  provided  the  agency 
with  a  budget  inadequate  to  its  vast  task.  Under  this 
scheme  each  member  nation  was  to  appropriate  one 
per  cent  of  its  national  income  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1943,  “as  determined  by  the  member  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  third  Council  meeting  decided  that  the 
government  of  countries  that  had  not  been  invaded 
should  make  a  second  contribution  of  one  per  cent. 

One  per  cent  for  the  United  States  meant  $1,350,000,- 
000,  or  72  per  cent  of  the  original  budget  of  $1,866,- 
000,000.  Congress  on  December  1 1  appropriated  $550,- 
000,000,  the  remainder  of  this  country’s  first  pledge 
to  UNRRA.  On  November  13,  1945  President  Tru¬ 
man  sent  a  message  to  Congress  urging  authorization 
for  another  appropriation  of  $1,350,000,000.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  Congress  appropriated  $750,000,000  for  UNRRA 
in  accordance  with  that  authorization. 

At  the  present  time  UNRRA  gives  food  and  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  to  one  former  enemy  country,  Italy,  and 
to  three  regions  that  before  the  war  were  parts  of 
enemy  countries — Austria,  which  has  been  separated 
from  Germany,  and  Korea  and  Formosa,  now  sep¬ 
arated  from  Japan.  The  decision  to  give  limited  help 
to  Italy,  $50,000,000  for  children  and  expectant  moth¬ 
ers,  was  taken  at  the  second  Council  meeting.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  give  unrestricted  help  to  Italy  and  other  for¬ 
mer  enemy  areas  was  made  at  the  third  Council 
meeting.  TTie  other  countries  which  obtain  UNRRA 
help  arc  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine  and  China. 

1.  V.  M.  Dean,  “UNRRA — A  Step  Toward  Reconstruction,” 
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In  Germany,  UNRRA,  under  Army  direction,  cait^ 
for  displaced  persons  in  the  United  States,  British 
and  French  zones  of  occupation.  Allied  armies 
civilian  representatives  found  6,379,000  displaced  per 
sons  there,  but  by  October  i,  1945  all  but  i,3oo,oo( 
had  been  repatriated.  Care  of  displaced  persons  hai 
been  one  of  UNRRA’s  most  difficult  and  contro 
versial  tasks.  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Morgan,  who 
until  July  1945  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gleneraj 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  is  in  charge  of  UNRRA’s  dis 
placed  persons  operations  in  Germany.  It  is  estimated 
there  arc  40,000,000  displaced  persons  in  China. 

Changes  of  government  in  a  number  of  the  beiw. 
ficiary  countries  and  the  possibility  (sometimes  re¬ 
alized)  that  UNRRA  goods  will  be  drawn  into  the 
black  market  have  complicated  UNRRA’s  work  of 
distribution.  Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  October 
1945,  UNRRA  had  shipped  abroad  2,647,000  tons  of 
supplies,  a  part  of  which  came  from  United  States 
Army  surpluses.  Greece  had  received  1,378,500  t^ns; 
Yugoslovia,  643,000;  Poland,  219,200;  Czechoslovakii^ 
225,800;  Italy,  105,500;  China,  32,200.  UNRRA  food 
last  autumn  was  the  principal  part  of  the  diet  for 
3,000,000  Yugoslavs.  A  school  lunch  program  in  Italy 
helped  the  feeding  of  1,200,000  children. 

The  forms  of  UNRRA  assistance  arc  varied. 
UNRRA  has  fought  mosquitos  from  airplanes  in 
Greece  as  a  health  measure.  It  has  shipped  livestock 
to  Poland.  By  the  end  of  last  October  it  had  delivered 
2,000  tons  of  wool  and  8,700  tons  of  cotton  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  to  stimulate  that  country’s  textile  industry. 
It  sent  7413  mules  to  Yugoslavia,  7,289  to  Greece. 
Yugoslavia  received  tractors,  and  a  farm  machinery 
mission  visited  Yugoslavia  to  teach  the  farmers  how 
to  care  for  and  repair  the  tractors.  It  placed  orders  for 
echo  depth  sounders  for  two  Greek  fishing  fleets. 
Yugoslavia  received  6,000  trucks,  and  material  for 
reconstructing  bridges. 

The  sort  of  materials  UNRRA  distributes  for  per¬ 
sonal  relief  is  illustrated  by  the  shipments  to  Alb^ 
from  October  i  to  21,  1945 — dried  peas,  coffee,  wheat, 
sugar,  flour,  alfalfa  seed,  clothing,  medical  supplki 
(16  tons),  and  sewing  machines  (4  tons).  Albimii 
received  also  cement,  agricultural  rehabilitation  ma¬ 
chinery,  light  trucks  and  lubricating  oil.  The  health 
work  of  UNRRA  in  Albania  and  its  other  areas  of 
operations  is  one  of  its  most  important  functions.  On 
October  25,  1945  UNRRA  had  1,176  health  spedal- 
ists  in  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Since  January  1945,  UNRRA  has 
administered  the  International  Sanitary  Convention, 
and  publishes  an  epidemiological  bulletin. 

Formal  individual  agreements  compatible  with  the 
provisions  of  the  UNRRA  agreement  of  1943  ai 
amended  govern  the  distribution  of  UNRRA  suf^iika 
in  the  various  countries.  “At  no  time  shall  relief  and 
rehabilitation  supplies  be  used  as  a  political  weapoa^” 
Resolution  No.  7  of  the  first  UNRRA  Council  meet¬ 
ing  said.  Since  the  end  of  military  hostilities,  which 
permitted  UNRRA  to  proceed  with  its  urgently  needed 
work,  its  members  have  honored  that  provision. 


